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A Message from 
Waitstill Sharp 


The Czechoslovak Commission has had 
a long letter from Mr. Sharp from which 
it is quite clear that Mr. and Mrs. Sharp 
find that there is much work that they still 
can do. He also states that there was 
none of our money in the Czech banks at 
the time of the Anschluss, and arrange- 
ments are now being made to send money 
so that every cent will be used for the pur- 
pose for which it is given. The following 
paragraphs from Mr. Sharp’s letter are of 
interest: 

‘‘We intend to stay here until the Amer- 
ican Consulate sends us home to get out of 
the way of pending events to the East. 
Our problem now is to render as much en- 
couragement and practical assistance as 
we can. .. . We think that there will be 
very little shake-up in the former social 
work departments of the republic. But 
friends in whom we have confidence—per- 
sons known to Dr. Dexter and Brackett 
Lewis, secretary of the American Com- 
mittee for Relief in Czechoslovakia—feel 
that our new highest officials will be very 
glad to have the social work carried on as 
before. One of our associates talked yes- 
terday with the Reich officials in charge of 
social work. They told her that they 
would welcome the fullest cooperation. 
So, if we feel that the purposes for which 
American money was raised can be still 
accomplished, Martha and I shall hope to 
stay and resume our cooperation with the 
officials to whom we were commended. 

“‘We send you all our affection and con- 
gratulations. Our last sight as we sailed 
down the harbor is still very vivid in our 
minds, a great lighted statue—a monument 
to an ideal—towering into the night. 
We live and work very much in its memory. 

“The big American flag from the Niles- 
Pendergast household hangs in our main 
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office. I never dreamed that it would 
mean as much as it has to hundreds of 
- se . people,” 

The Commission is hourly expecting the 
detailed information regarding future plans 
which Mrs. Sharp sent on from London 
last week. 


Oscar Laighton 
Passes Away 


Oscar Laighton, patron saint of the Isles 
of Shoals, died at Portsmouth, N. H., on 
Tuesday, April 4, following a brief illness. 

Rev. William Safford Jones of Ports- 
mouth and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
Dedham, Mass., conducted the funeral 
services on Thursday afternoon. 

An appreciation of ‘Uncle Oscar” will 
appear in a later issue of The Register. 


Correction 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, director of the 
departments of social and of foreign relae 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has been invited to deliver the Dun- 
kin Lectures in Sociology in Manchester 
College, Oxford, during the session 1939-40, 
and not in Cambridge, as reported in last 
week’s issue of The Register. 


Forthcoming Events 


April 14: New York League of Unitarian 
Women, All Souls’ Church, New York, 
2.30 p. m. 

April 15: Metropolitan Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Annual Shoals Reunion, All Souls’ 
Church, New York City. 

April 16: National Y. P. R. U. board of 
directors meeting, Tower Room, All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, 9.380 
a.m. 


Members of 


Women’s Alliances 


and of the 


Y. P. R. U. 


may add to the income of their 
branches by soliciting subscrip- 


tions for The Christian Register, 


of which the annual subscription 
price is $2.50 in the United States. 
($3.00 in Canada, $3.60 in other 
countries.) 
For terms and other information apply to 
The Managing Editor 


The Christian Register 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


April 16: Dirigo Federation Y. P. R. U., 
Kennebunk, Me. 

April 16: Essex Conference, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

April 16: Joseph Priestley Exchange (min- 
isters). 

April 20: 10.30. New England Associate 
Alliance spring meeting at Unitarian 
church, Fitchburg, Mass. Speaker at 
morning session, Mrs. Russell P. Wise; at 
afternoonsession, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin. 

April 20-21: Southern Neighbors Associate 
Alliance, Fredericksburg, Va. 

April 21-23: New Hampshire Federation 
Y. P. R. U. annual meeting, Allentown, 
N.H. 

April 22-23: Rowe Reunion of Young 
People, Florence, Mass. 

April 23: Worcester Conference, 
boro, Mass. 

April 28-30: Meadville Unitarian Confer- 
ence, Toronto, Ont. 

April 30: Channing Conference, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

April 30: Greater Boston Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Annual Meeting. 

April 80: Greater Boston Federation Y. P. 
R. U. annual meeting, Medford, Mass. 

May 1: Monday Conference of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, First Church in Boston, 
10.30 a.m. Address by Dr. Charles E. 
Park, minister of the First Church. 

May 5: New York League of Unitarian 
Women, Montclair, N. J. ll a.m. 

May 7: Norfolk-Suffolk Conference, Ded- 
ham, Mass. 

May 7: South Middlesex Conference, 
Bedford, Mass. 

May 7: Worcester Federation Y. P. R. U. 
annual meeting, Hopedale, Mass. 

May 7: Channing Federation Y. P. R. U. 


West- 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, 


Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 


‘ botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 


1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles Graves, 
Saturday, 9.30 p. m., Station WDRC, 
1330 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “‘Land of Our Fathers,”’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rey. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WTAG, 
580 kilocycles. 
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Thomas Jefferson and Unitarianism 


A FEW MONTHS AGO someone started a contro- 
versy in the correspondence columns of The New York 
Times concerning the religious opinions of Thomas 
Jefferson. The Times remarked editorially, after the 
correspondence had been running a none too deter- 
minate course for some weeks, ‘“‘What’sthe use?” Jef- 
ferson never told anyone what he believed, explicitly 
said that he would be just as glad if no one asked him 
what he believed, and would be quite displeased if he 
from some other sphere could look down and read the 
present T7vmes correspondence. 

It is true, of course, that the effort to state in terms 
of our own day the religious tenets of any great man 
of the past is usually in vain. How long drawn-out 
and how footless has been the controversy over whether 
Abraham Lincoln was a Christian or an “‘infidel’’— 
as the non-Christian used to be so quaintly designated. 
Such controversy is weighted, too, by the majority 
demand that the great man be proved orthodox. For 
among the public which is itself not noticeably Chris- 
tian in its deeds, the word Christian possesses an 
honorific value. Thus the Times, in its editorial 
suggesting that we desist from trying to find out 
Jefferson’s religious views, is itself swayed by this 
desire to save him, so to speak, for the right party, and 
it remarks: ‘That he was not an atheist is evident 
from hundreds of passages... .” In the eyes of an 
orthodox Christian to be an atheist is both a theological 
and a social offense: a real atheist is almost certainly 
not a gentleman. However, a Unitarian may be a 
gentleman but he is hardly a Christian. Thus a recent 
writer in “‘Radical Religion” remarks that the Found- 
ing Fathers were 


not even professing Christians. Doctrinally, a straight 
line of co-incidence may be drawn through the relig- 
ious views of David Hume, Thomas Paine, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and the Robert 
Ingersoll of a century later. Franklin and Jefferson 
represented their class and day, i. e., the framers of the 
Constitution. Theodore Roosevelt called Paine ‘‘a dirty 
little atheist” but the same criteria would fit Marshall, 
Madison, Washington, Adams, Morris and Monroe. 
More descriptive terms for their views would be Uni- 
tarianism and Deism. 


All pretty general, as most of the discussion of 
the religion of the Founders, and of Jefferson in par- 
ticular, has been. However, there are two letters of 
Jefferson which throw a clear light on the matter of 
his religion. One of them has been the property of the 
American Unitarian Association for at least forty or 
fifty years; the other was recently discovered among 
papers belonging to Tufts College Library by workers 
in the Historical Records Survey of the Works Prog- 


ress Administration—a project which has done some 
very fine pieces of work, by the way. 

The first of these letters, written to a citizen of 
Worcester, Mass., might have been written yester- 
day, even by someone who had just read Warner 
Fite’s “The Platonic Legend’”’ and was reinforced in 
his prejudice against ‘eternal ideas.’’ Nor is the ref- 
erence to Calvin anachronistic. Among European 
theologians his spirit is walking again, and for us, 
polite people of the twentieth century, always afraid 
of hurting the enemies’ feelings, it is pleasant to have 
someone else do our epithet hurling for us: “maniac 
ravings.”’ One instinctively cries, though silently, 
“Go it, Jefferson.”’ But here is the letter in the event 
that the facsimile copy printed on another page is 
difficult to decipher: 


Monticello, Jan. 18, 24 


I thank you, Sir, for the copy you have been so kind 
as to send me of the Rev. Mr. Bancroft’s Unitarian 
sermons. I have read them with great satisfaction and 
always rejoice in efforts to restore us to primitive Chris- 
tianity, in all the simplicity in which it came from the 
lips of Jesus. Had it never been sophisticated by the 
subtleties of Commentators, nor paraphrased into 
meanings totally foreign to it’s character, it would at 
this day have been the religion of the whole civilised 
world, but the metaphysical abstractions of Athanasius, 
and the maniac ravings of Calvin, tinctured plentifully 
with the foggy dreams of Plato, have so loaded it with 
absurdities and incomprehensibilities as to drive into 
infidelity men who had not time, patience or opportunity 
to strip it of it’s meretricious trappings and to see it in 
all it’s native simplicity and purity.. I trust however 
that the same free exercise of private judgment which 
gave us our political reformation, will extend it’s effects 
to that of religion, which the present volume is well 
calculated to encourage and promote. 

Not wishing to give offence to those who differ 
from me in opinion, nor to be implicated in a theological 
controversy, I have to pray that this letter may not get 
into print and to assure you of my great respect and 
good will. 

Th. Jefferson 
Addressed to: 


“Mr. John Davis, Worcester, Mass.” 
from “Th. Jefferson” 


The second letter, from Tufts, is less sharp in 
phrasing but perhaps weightier in substance. Jef- 
ferson shows real insight in his coupling the names of 
the Quakers with those of Unitarians as noncontentious 
sects; indeed he is almost prophetic in his linking of 
the two bodies, in view of what the intervening years 
have seen in the way of cooperation and mutual aid 
between them. 

This second letter, by the way, was written to 

(Continued on page 246) 
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(Continued from page 2438) 

Rev. Thomas Whittemore of ‘“Cambridgeport, near 
Boston,” a Universalist minister who heard Emerson 
deliver the Divinity School Address. Its meaning, he 
thought, was often buried under ‘“‘a heap of verbal 
rubbish.”” But when later Emerson spoke on the 
perfectibility, Whittemore said of the address “This is 
sound philosophy; it is the basis of Universalism.” 
Whittemore later edited The Trumpet and Universalist 
Magazine, but this letter from Jefferson was sent to 
him in 1822 when he was occupying his first pulpit— 
in Milford—or else had just left Milford to live in 
Cambridgeport. The letter follows: 


Monticello, June 5, 1822 


To Rev. Thomas Whittemore, 
Cambridgeport, near Boston 

I thank you, Sir, for the pamphlets you have been 
so kind as to send me, and am happy to learn that the 
doctrine of Jesus, that there is but one God, is advanc- 
ing prosperously among our fellow-citizens, had his doc- 
trines, pure as they came from himself, been never so- 
phisticated for unworthy purposes, the whole civi- 
lised world would at this day have formed but a single 
sect. You ask my opinion on the items of doctrine in 
your catechism. I have never permitted myself to 
meditate a specified creed. These formulas have 
been the bane and ruin of the Christian church, it’s own 
fatal invention which, thro’ so many ages, made of 
Christendom a slaughter house, and at this day divides 
it into casts of inextinguishable hatred to one another. 
Witness the present internecine rage of all other sects 
against the Unitarian. The religions of antiquity had 
no particular formulas of creed, those of the modern 
world none; except those of the religionists calling them- 
selves Christians, and even among these, the Quakers 
havenone. And hence alone the harmony the quiet, the 
brotherly affections, the exemplary and unschismatising 
society of the Friends. And I hope the Unitarians will 
follow their happy example. With these sentiments of 
the mischiefs of creed and confessions of faith, I am 
sure you will excuse my not giving opinions on the items 
of any particular one; and that you will accept at the 
same time the assurance of the high respect and con- 
sideration which I bear to it’s author. 


Th. Jefferson. 


From these two letters it is evident that Jeffer- 
son’s aloofness from all institutional religion was the 
aloofness of a man in public life who cannot afford to 
join any sect for fear of antagonizing the members of 
all the other sects. It is equally evident that he saw in 
Unitarianism its kernel, and a kernel, at that, that 
had not been seen by every member of the Unitarian 
body: its creedlessness. Unitarianism, in other words, 
was never, ideally speaking, the shift from a three- 
in-one to a one-in-one view of deity. Unitarianism 
was a shift from the blind alley of religious formula to 
the inviting highway of religious exploration. To 
Unitarians and to Jefferson alike creeds were re- 
ligion’s ‘‘own fatal invention.” 

And as we look back we can see that Unitarianism, 
not without heat and controversy at times, has done 
exactly what Jefferson hoped it would do: it has ex- 
plicitly freed its congregations and later its ministers 
from any compulsory adoption of even the simplest 
and most harmless-sounding creeds. It has done that 
and it has striven with none but worked in harmony 
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with any other religious body which wished to co- 
operate with Unitarians in pushing forward common 
projects. 

The second of the letters reproduced in this issue 
is, of course, the property of Tufts College, which has 
given gracious permission for its public reproduction. 
The Christian Register wishes, too, to thank the Bos- 
ton office of the Historical Records Survey for sending 
us the photograph of the letter together with de- 
scriptive material concerning it. 


Retreats 


IT IS AN UNFORTUNATE THING that many 
people associate retreats with monasticism, ritualistic 
religion, and medievalism in general. Perhaps the 
fact that two articles on retreats, written independ- 
ently and from differing points of view, should reach 
the desk just after the editor had been informed by 
outside but related forces that he himself must make a 
retreat—only it was called a vacation—is a gentle 
“leading’”’ away from that fallacy. 

It is true that the idea of the retreat may be 
played with—as any religious idea or form may be 
played with. But it is equally true that the retreat 
has always been a necessity and is increasingly so in 
our hectic and crowded day. 

We have used the word vacation above, but a 
vacation is not synonymous with a retreat. A vaca- 
tion is a change and may be a rest but usually is not. 
A retreat is a more ordered thing, a more fundamental 
change. Where the vacation is casual and may or 
may not benefit the vacationer the retreat is an or- 
dered withdrawal from the noise and hurry and ex- 
periential promiscuity of life. But it is not only a 
withdrawal from, it is a stepping into something: into a 
life that is drastically simplified but that is not merely 
emptied of content. Indeed the room that has been 
emptied of a thousand small and jangling things is, in a 
retreat, filled with a very few great and silent things. 
Not necessarily supernatural either. The believer in 
little needs his retreat as urgently as the believer in 
much. Perhaps more so, for he is less likely to be in 
possession of a technique for inner retreat while he is 
outwardly in the midst of the crowd. 


A Strike Against Hearst 


UNITARIANS in the Chicago area who are inter- 
ested in social action have in all probability already 
taken cognizance of the strike of the Chicago News- 
paper Guild against the Hearst Chicago newspapers. 
By the time this editorial is read the strike may, of 
course, have been won. But, if it is not over, any 
liberals who can aid the strikers in any way will be 
doing a real service to society. 

The Hearst management is using sluggers: and one 
of the most competent and best known newspaper 
women in Chicago was arrested and held four hours in 
jail without any charge being made because she had 
tried to defend herself from a slugger who attacked 
her while she was on the picket line. 

Seldom have we heard of a strike where public 
opinion was more solidly behind the strikers. In the 


second issue of their bulletin they print a long report 
from a “Churchman’s Fact Finding Committee’ 
which blames the Hearst management for forcing the 
Guild to strike. The same issue carries a long story 
by Bishop Bernard J. Sheil of the Chicago Roman 
Catholic Diocese expressing his sympathy for the 
strikers. 

Chicago advertisers are giving the strikers pretty 
good support: the Hearst advertising linage has 


A Word About Retreats 


Mr. Wilson is minister of the Unitarian church at 
Littleton, Mass. 

A RELIGIOUS RETREAT is never an object in 
itself. The object of a retreat is mental, physical and 
spiritual restoration and rehabilitation. The human 
mind is a complicated and very sensitive affair. It 
may become as easily affected by the dirt and dust of 
civilization as is a fine watch by the dust and dirt of 
theday. It may beas easily injured by some shock or 
fall. Or, to change the figure of speech, the wear and 
strain of the experience of life, its duties and responsi- 
bilities and worries, as well as its chances and changes, 
have a way of affecting the human mind and heart as 
a long time in the water affects the hulls of vessels; 
they become foul, overgrown with weeds and parasitical 
growths, apt to leak, get water-logged and lose their 
capacity both for speed and for quickness in obeying 
the wheel or rudder. At such times we have to stop 
and haul our craft up upon the ways, put her in dry 
dock, overhaul her machinery, repair the planking, 
calk her and scrape away foreign growths. 

The wisest men do not wait until they are down 
flat on their backs before they see the physician. The 
wisest masters of vessels do not wait until the boat is 
in a sinking condition before they have it put in dry 
dock. The best way to keep oneself in good condition 
is by occasional restoration and rehabilitation, rather 
than by waiting until the damage is irreparable. 
Most men are not aware of such a condition until it 
is too late. That is why we have retreats. It is the 
least expensive method yet discovered to keep the 
minister well and strong, and fit for his work. 

By a retreat we do not mean either a symposium 
or a conference. We mean a time when men may step 
aside, to rest and breathe an atmosphere not charged 


with conflict, with isms or with the daily wear and - 


strain of appointments, consultations and the rest of 
it. It is not a season of “dolce far niente.’’ There 
should be little, humble daily duties to occupy the 
hands. There should be quiet hours of protected pri- 
vacy, seasons of prayer and communion, opportunities 
for intimate association with other souls passing 
through similar professional trials and experiences, 
time for reading and for thinking, and long hours for 
undisturbed contemplation. 

During the nine years which have passed since 
the Fisherman’s Island retreats were first made pos- 
sible, scores of ministers of several denominations, but 
chiefly of the liberal churches, have attended the re- 
treats there. All ritual has been avoided. We are not 
ritualists. At these retreats there are no prescribed 


dropped by 1,670,731 lines since December 5 when the 
strike started and this loss has been due to withdrawals 
of patronage by 470 advertisers of whom sixty-seven 
are in the national field. These withdrawals, of course, 
are the response to the strikers’ appeal for aid. The 
Hearst method of campaign, on the other hand, is not © 
to appeal or to argue but to slug, to announce falsely 
that the strike has been settled, or to dump the strikers’ 
sound wagon into the Chicago River. 


John Henry Wilson 


ritualistic prayers. Even the communion service, 
which is administered around the common table in the 
evening of each day, is conducted in the words and 
manner judged best by the minister who conducts it. 
The hymns sung during the vesper hour, usually eve- 
ning hymns, are selected by the singers themselves. 
No sermons are preached. Everything is arranged 
to safeguard personal religious experience. It was not 
for nothing that Jesus took his forty days and forty 
nights in the wilderness. Our retreats take place on 
an island remote from the hum of traffic, or the call of 
the telephone, the sound of the doorbell, where it is 
obvious that a thousand years in God’s sight are but 
as yesterday when it is past or as a watch in the night. 

During these nine years, out of these retreats, a 
little group of men has grown, consecrated to the 
support and extension of the work of spiritual restor- 
ation and rehabilitation. They call themselves the 
Brothers of the Way. They are trained to conduct 
retreats in accordance with certain rules. They have 
discarded any idea of personal ambition. Some of 
them occupy positions which prevent them, some- 
times for years, from even attending the retreat. 
But their hearts are with the work, and each is en- 
deavoring to help to the utmost of his power. The 
majority of them, however, are conscientiously at- 
tending and assisting in the directing of regular annual 
retreats. They are convinced of the need that ministers 
should know each other better, and understand more 
sympathetically each other’s ideas and problems. 
They are also aware of the necessity of deepening the 
spiritual nature and strengthening the mental and 
spiritual power of the minister himself. 

As these brothers take up their work in parishes 
in the West and the South, there will be new retreat 
houses in various parts of the country to be conducted 
under the same rules as that at Fisherman’s Island. 
Already plans are under way to start a second retreat _ 
by the brothers in the beautiful old meetinghouse 
at the little village of Shirley in Massachusetts 
under the leadership of Lewis Gordon Adamson. In 
Chicago, at the Meadville School, James Luther 
Adams is working in the same direction with his stu- 
dents. Farther west, we have another brother at work 
trying to establish a similar retreat there. In the 
course of the years it is expected that the work will 
go on at some place in the southern states. The 
brothers as an order own no property. They take and 
use property owned by individuals, by parishes, and 
by conferences. All their work is unpaid. They hire 
no servants whatsoever. Every bit of the work they 
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do themselves, and share equally all expenses. All 
of them are either parish ministers or ministers in re- 
sponsible positions in conformity with their profes- 
sion. 

To attend one of these retreats it is necessary only 
to communicate with one of the brothers. Six to six- 
teen men constitute a retreat, and it is a question of 
“first come, first served.’”’ No one is ever refused, 
though if the quota of any certain retreat is filled, 
it may be necessary to postpone his attendance until 
the next one. The expense consists of his share of the 
cost of transportation, food and laundry; that is all. 

Experience has proved that there is great need 
for just this sort of refreshment. Men have come 
from different parts of the country, from different de- 
nominational affiliations, have come to us weary, dis- 
couraged, all but broken, and have found peace, un- 
derstanding, hope, and inspiration. They have gone 


Retreats in Nature 


Mr. Dahir was formerly minister of the Unitarian 
church in Sioux City, Ia. 
THE ADVOCATES OF COUNTRY LIVING may be 
roughly divided into three groups, the first of which 
may be called pure romantics. Their numbers are 
legion. In spite of the scorn of the tough-minded 
they make romancing and day-dreaming one of their 
great pastimes. What life has promised and denied, 
fancy tenders without stinting, and the dwarfed soul— 
pained, surprised, and not a little fearful under the 
callous hand of life—escapes momentarily in dreams. 

One of nature’s attractions is the facility she 
offers for this free play of fantasy. Everything about 
the country invites a personal approach. The city 
streets are crowded with colors, lines, forms, sounds 
and movements with specific meanings, pressing upon 
one, insistent, enclosing, directing, and enforcing. 
In contrast the formlessness of the countryside, the 
informality of trees, the shifting cloud scene, the 
pointless wandering of small streams, all encourage the 
mind to move whimsically in no particular direction 
except that it is always away from the carbon monoxide 
of social compulsions. 

Sometimes this negative attraction of nature ac- 
quires positive qualities. The dreamer in nature fre- 
quently turns into a nature lover. The mist which has 
draped the nonhuman world, clothing it with personal 
meanings, changes imperceptibly into an aura. The 
love-process being here, as everywhere, the same: the 
projection upon another of those rare qualities one 
deeply wishes the loved object to possess. The shine 
and the glow, the magic and the radiance, have been 
bestowed, however unconsciously, by the lover. 
In this case, he came to nature to muse and remained 
to adore. Over the rolling hills—tree-decked, cloud- 
capped, wind-stirred—he cast a warm and unreflecting 
emotion. Thrilled with the wild pounding of the 
surf, the living silence of the woods, or the clear sweet 
call of a bird; ravished by a snow scene or the flaming 
banners of autumn, surrendering to the aroma of the 
warm summer fields and the caress of the breeze that 
bears it: here is found feeling and sentiment which 
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back to their work with new energy, purpose, and con- 
secration. They have found new life from contact 
with the eternal values which time and the perversity 
of things cannot touch. They have gained new hope 
and strength from the source of all strength. They 
have found how to run and not be weary—how to walk 
and not faint. Surely, this has been worth while. 

If the minister is to deal adequately with the 
greater problems of the day, such as those of war 
and peace, industrial relations, economic issues, hous- 
ing, gambling, crime, disorder and family relations, 
in addition to leadership in the teaching of the worship 
of supreme love as exemplified in God and his fellow- 
man, he should certainly go to them as a sane, sound, 
strong and undismayed soul. He can do this best if 
he himself regularly takes time off and examines 
himself and his relationship to the world and to 
God. 


James Dahir 


matches in depth and satisfaction any in the long 
gamut of human emotions. 

The second group we may call the agrarians, a 
motley crowd that includes men as different as Henry 
Ford and Ralph Adams Cram, confessed medievalists 
and unregenerate individualists; whose disciples in- 
clude both those who love a garden and those who need 
one. There is an element of sentiment involved in the 
philosophy of this group, but the piéce de résistance is 
the economic and social solution it is said to offer for 
the millions disinherited by the machine. 

The argument is familiar: from one-fifth to one- 
third of our population is dependent upon govern- 
ment for subsistence, the land is available to relieve 
the nation of this intolerable burden, and if the needy 
are placed on the land they themselves will achieve 
with independence a new lease on life. The money 
for relief is money poured down a hole with no bottom 
to it. Put this money into an enterprise that will 
create wealth and recreate men. The new agrarian 
would have us believe that there is not only sub- 
sistence and stability but also a contagious morality 
and communal vitality inherent in living thus close 
to the soil. 

I confess to being not a little romantic about na- 
ture and the country, but I do know something about 
subsistence living on the land. My experience indi- 
cates that the dirt farmers of America, and especially 
the subsistence farmers, pay dearly for their ‘‘free- 
dom.”’ Their occupation makes necessary the ex- 
penditure of practically all available energy. Their 
physical isolation creates a cultural inbreeding more 
attractive in retrospect than it is actually stimulating 
at the moment. To some the romantic illusion is 
proof against both physical exhaustion and cultural 
barrenness. To some the land has taken on sacred 
meanings and the rudiments of a new religious sect 
are being elaborated, thus effectively withdrawing the 
subject matter from any reasoned discussion. But 
for the thousands of undistinguished small farmers 
on the fringes of our towns and cities their little 
homestead is a barricade thrown up against want in 


the rout which followed their disastrous contest with 
organized society. 

It was suggested that the romantic in nature was 
attempting to escape from a sense of personal failure. 
I suggest that the agrarian movement is an expression 
of the refusal to face the failure of modern society to 
‘put its house in order. It is a denial of faith in or a 
‘refusal to fight for the promise of life in a power age. 
That promise, as Lewis Mumford said, is not the 
elimination of work but rather the elimination of ser- 
vile work or slavery. And the instrument to perform 
this miracle is ready to hand: technology — requiring 
| only to be rationalized, set in the role of soft-spoken 
servant instead of what it is today, a rampageous bull 
in the china shop of civilization. 

The third group is made up of people whose lives 
are firmly anchored in fact and oriented to urban so- 
ciety. Being human, however, they find in periodic 
sojourns in the country or into untamed nature an ex- 
perience of refreshment that gives balance to living. 

To all of us at one time or another there comes a 
feeling that society thrusts itself between us and our 
‘highest experiences. What we seek is freedom from 
the distraction of other minds for the purpose of re- 
forming our scattered forces and getting, as we say, a 
better grip upon ourselves. We withdraw into a den, 
a private office, or our own room at home, and shut the 
door. This act not only shuts out the world but gives 
us our cue to drop the mask we have been wearing and 
to feel easier, more natural, at home with our reflec- 
tions and our thoughts. 

This demand of our nature for solitude is often 
not satisfied by such pigeon-hole withdrawal but 
requires an expansion of the horizon as well as an ex- 
clusion of irrelevant stimuli. At such times only 
the rough and splendid hospitality of nature is ade- 
quate. There under the aspect of eternity what is 
essential and downright in us has a chance freely to 
assert itself. The detail, which Thoreau complained 
frittered away our lives, is gone with the forced smile 
and the mechanical gestures required by social and 
business intercourse. In this fresh and primitive 
world, in the company perhaps of tested friends, there 
exists an alluring opportunity. It is the opportunity 
to check the freezing of attitudes, the sealing of minds, 
the tightening of nerves, the general stiffening of the 
once supple personality which are normal consequ- 
ences of the concentrated, formal, and hurried life of 
cities. 

The contrast nature offers is more than a bur- 
geoning in a physical expanse. It gives also an utterly 
different time-perspective. It is hard to look with the 
eye of wonder and fail to ask how long it took this 
stream to carve this valley out. How long for sun, 
rain, wind, heat, and cold to disintegrate and pulverize 
those boulders and fill the hollow with soil. For men 
enamored of the sea how effortlessly, gazing off into 
its vast indefiniteness, come thoughts of timelessness 
and infinity. A week, a month, so meaningful to us 
in our crisis-ridden world, is almost without meaning 
in the long scroll of nature. 

Such thoughts, such experiences, become familiar, 
are tonic in their effect. They send the visitor back 
to the battle inspirited and without fear. He has 
learned to measure his little life against the ages and, 


finding it small and weak, he will spend it shrewdly 
where it will count for most. He is reminded by the 
unspoiled world of nature that death is a defeat for 
individuals, not for species. He remembers that 
good men will live after he dies and that the things 
which are excellent will find supporters and prac- 
titioners while the world stands. 


George F. Patterson 
Called to Tulsa 


A Statement by Frederick M. Eliot 


WORD has just reached headquarters that All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church of Tulsa, Okla., at a meeting held 
on Wednesday evening, April 5, extended a unani- 
mous call to Dr. George F. Patterson to become 
minister of the church, beginning September 1, suc- 
ceeding Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli, who recently ac- 
cepted a call to the church in Oklahoma City after a 
notable record of ten years in Tulsa. When Dr. 
Patterson takes up his duties in Tulsa, he will succeed 
Rev. John C. Petrie as regional director for the de- 
partment of Unitarian extension in the Southwest, 
and the Southwestern headquarters of the Association 
will be located in the Tulsa church. 

Dr. Patterson will continue as director of the 
department of the ministry until September 1, which 
will give ample time for the preparation of careful 
plans for the future of this department. Obviously, 
it is extremely unlikely that anyone can be found who 
will really take Dr. Patterson’s place, for his sixteen 
years of devoted and effective service as a denomina- 
tional officer have qualified him in a unique degree for 
this particular position. His long experience, his keen 
but sympathetic judgment of men, and his intimate 
knowledge of the way in which our rather complicated 
denominational machinery operates, have combined 
to make him an indispensable member of the Asso- 
ciation’s official family. His colleagues at head- 
quarters understand better than anyone else just 
how much loss his leaving the department of the 
ministry will be for the entire fellowship. 

On the other hand, it must be perfectly clear 
that with Dr. Patterson as minister of All Souls’ 
Church in Tulsa, and also regional director in the 
Southwest, the work of the entire fellowship will be 
strengthened at a vital point. This seems to me de- 
nominational news of the first importance, and the 
kind of good news which will become increasingly good 
as its full significance becomes clear. Greatly as we 
shall miss Dr. Patterson at headquarters, and notable 
as his service to his ministerial colleagues has been 
through the department of the ministry, which he 
initiated and has conducted since the beginning, I 
believe that the new plan will prove to be of far- 
reaching value to us all. It places the emphasis where 
it primarily belongs—on Unitarian extension, con- 
ceived in national terms. It is a joy to us all that Dr. 
Patterson should have been called to this exacting 
and exciting field of service, and he will take with him 
the heartfelt best wishes of his associates at head- 
quarters and of his fellow ministers throughout the 
land. 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


From a Reactionary 
Point of View 


The Bible—400 Years after 1538, by 
G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. Fleming H. 
Revell. $1.50. 


Never argue with the very orthodox. 
Even academic discussion is unlikely with 
the adamant orthodox who know exactly 
what their final conclusions will be, whose 
steps of reasoning and techniques of proof 
can be anticipated in advance. 

Dr. Campbell Morgan is a _ notable 
preacher of a rock-ribbed, self-assured 
orthodoxy. 

To establish his points, Dr. Morgan uses 
texts to suit his purpose, brushes aside 
“apparent discrepancies,” makes every- 
thing in the Bible fit into his exceedingly 
neat formula. He is out to prove the 
primacy of the New Testament and to 
preach Christ of the orthodox. 

As an example of his use of texts, he cites 
(p. 25) Hillel in part; and on that partial- 
quotation, alters the entire meaning of 
Hillel. Or on the same page, we have the 
“suffering servant’? of Isaiah 58 as “ul- 
timate fulfillment in Christ.’’ Jewish in- 
terpretation has always referred this to the 
witness and servant that the entire Hebrew 
people were to be. The theory of the ful- 
fillment of prophecy, so dear to fundamen- 
talists, is a boomerang and a reminder that 
our world has failed to “fulfill” the proph- 
ecies of righteousness and justice and in- 
ternational peace. 

In the same way, we must avoid all 
balancing of selected texts to prove that 
the New Testament is superior to the Old. 
Dr. Morgan goes further: he cannot find 
that the Old Testament makes any claim 
of ‘‘completeness’’ while the New Testa- 
ment constantly does. Here he is brushing 
aside discrepancies and performing “jug- 
gling’’ which he condemns. What of many 
Old Testament texts, which he does not 
cite, like Leviticus 18 : 4 and Deuteronomy 
30:6? These always have made a deep 
impression upon Jewish teachers: “Ye 
shall therefore keep my statutes and my 
ordinances which if a man do, he shall live 
by (through) them.’”’ ‘And God will open 
thy heart . . to love the Lord thy God 
with all thy soul, with all thy heart, that 
thou mayest live.’’ Such texts, of which 
there are many, constitute the claims of 
the Old Testament for “completeness.” 

Moreover, if we are to insist upon claims 
of that sort, we must expect to be judged 
in accordance with the claims we make. 
Judged by those claims even today, the 
world offers rather unfavorable comment 
and disquieting judgment on the failure 
of those claims in the affairs of nations and 
peoples. To that, Dr. Morgan pays no 
attention. 
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The neat formula, into which the author 
fits all the books of the Bible, invokes the 
threefold need for a priest who mediates, 
for a king of absolute authority, and a 
prophet to speak in finality. And, of 
course, Jesus fits that formula perfectly, 
as the perfect one. Does perfection mean 
“lead us not into temptation,” to be with- 
out temptation or to overcome and master 
temptation? Did Jesus seek kingly au- 
thority and to wield power? Then it 
makes him a most contradictory person, 
who is not subject to the law he proclaims. 
And the Old Testament insists that even 
the king must obey the law. 

Dr. Morgan claims that ‘‘we cannot 
know God apart from Christ.” The 
prophets did, and many have since! 

(The last half of the book is an interest- 
ing manual for Bible teachers.) 

One cannot argue with or study with 
the orthodox. (Dr. Morgan defines 
“study” in several pages.) His arguments 
bring counter-arguments without answer. 
He insists that the Old Testament is in- 
complete without the New. On the other 
hand, the New Testament cannot stand 
without the Old; the New depends utterly 
upon the Old and the Old must be cher- 
ished and applied. Otherwise, the New is 
pointless and without meaning. Human 
society gains nothing by dishonoring the 
Old Testament or New. 


David B. Alpert. 


More Interesting 
than Accurate 


Psychology Serving Religion: A Prac- 
tical Guide to Life’s Adjustments, by 
Richard D. Hollington. Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 


Little things mar the pleasure of a book. 
Dr. Hollington, trained in medicine and 
genetic psychology (which seek to be exact 
sciences) turns to Kipling more often than 
to any other cited source. Yet he mis- 
quotes Kipling’s famous jingle. 

On page 70, of his book, he writes, “‘Kip- 
ling says, ‘I have five faithful friends who 
taught me all I know.’” The accurate 
quotation is “SIX honest serving men... 
what and why and when, how and where 
and who?” Similar examples are too fre- 
quent in the book. 

Dr. Hollington relied upon memory, 
without checking his citations and quo- 
tations. Faulty memory disturbs our con- 
fidence in his judgment. Clinical training, 
for a short period as interne in a hospital, 
may be of value to a minister; this Dr. 
Hollington questions (p. 185). His hints 
on the technique of the interview with a 
tormented soul are interesting. 


David B. Alpert. 


A Springtime 
Juvenile 


Just Around the Corner. Siory by 
Catherine Beebe. Pictures by Robb Beebe. 
Oxford University Press. $1.25. 


With snow still on the ground, Michael 
and Mardi, mother and father, set out for 
the country to look for signs of spring. 
So early, it takes an experienced eye to see 
anything, but they do at least find mud 
puddles, swift running brooks, pussy wil- 
lows, and by way of climax a maple sugar 
bush in full swing. Meantime Norah 
back in the city has been seeing signs of 
spring too, a bluebird in the maple tree, 
children playing marbles, jumping rope or 
roller skating, and one child running out- 
doors without its coat. Little boys who 
ask questions and put their shoes on 
slowly may or may not recognize them- 
selves in Michael, but the story is told at 
all points with such just right detail as to 
give Michael and Mardi’s day in the coun- 
try the vividness of direct experience for 
almost any child and open his eyes to 
precocious signs of spring in his own block. 

Dales 


Vincent B. Silliman 
Installed in Hollis 


Rev. Vincent B. Silliman was installed 
on Sunday evening, March 26, as minister 
of the Unitarian church in Hollis, N. Y. 

Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., preached the sermon. Rey. Dale 
DeWitt, Mr. Silliman’s predecessor in 
Hollis and now the regional director of the 
American Unitarian Association for the 
Middle Atlantic states, presided and ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship. Rev. 
A. Powell Davies of Summit, N. J., offered 
the prayer of installation. William E. 
Hube, vice president of the board of 
trustees of the church, extended the in- 
vitation from the church. 

A congregation that included a number 
of visitors from nearby Unitarian churches 
and from churches of the immediate neigh- 
borhood filled the churchroom. The 
earnestness and friendliness of the occasion, 
which were evident all through the ser- 
vice, received further expression during 
the informal social hour which followed it, 
as members of the congregation tarried to 
greet Mr. and Mrs. Silliman and one 
another. 

Everyone present took occasion to in- 
spect a number of rooms in the church 
building which men of the church—with 
considerable help from women of the 
church — had just finished renovating. 
These rooms included the church kitchen, 
the stairway to the basement, the basement 
hall, the church school kindergarten room 
and a large game room, which is also used 
as the meeting room of one of the classes 
in the church school. 


a) 
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Sees Channing’s 
Spirit in Register 


To the Editor: 

I am a new member of the Unitarian 
Society. One of our members here in our 
Holyoke branch gave me my first copy of 
The Christian Register. I accepted it with 
indifference. I thought it to be a typical 
church paper of the orthodox kind, made 
up of contributions on religious subjects 
all antique, and disconnected with our 
modern life and its problems. 

I found your magazine very interesting. 
I have read some of the sermons in the 
work of William E. Channing. I have be- 
come a great admirer of him, and his col- 
lected sermons. Were he alive I believe 
he would be in full agreement with the 
progressive spirit of The Register as now 
edited by you. 

I have read a few of the Unitarian 
Society’s tracts; they are all of highly re- 
ligious and educational value. 

“Humanism,” by Dr. John H. Dietrich 
(tract 837), along with The Register, is my 
interpretation of the Unitarian faith. 

In my reading the interpretation of the 
Unitarian faith as given in a letter by 
Rev. Robert Lewis Weis of North Hatley, 
Quebec, I should like to say that he seems 
to me not a Unitarian minister but an or- 
thodox one. - I could not be a member of 
his church. His Unitarianism seems so 
different from what I get from reading the 
tracts published at 25 Beacon Street, and 
as given in the article in The Register by 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 

The Register along with The Christian 
Century gives me hope and faith in religion. 
Keep it in the spirit it is now published. 

Frank Haworth. 

Holyoke, Mass. 


An Appreciation 


To the Editor: 

My mother, the widow of Rev. James 
Huxtable, passed away last December. 
The statement concerning renewal of sub- 
scription to The Christian Register has 
naturally come in her name. 

I am enclosing a check for that renewal, 
not only in loving memory of mother and 
father and the unbroken tradition of hav- 
ing The Register in our family, but be- 
cause I sincerely want it for myself. 

The articles on ‘‘Poetry and Devotion” 
by themselves would make it of great in- 
terest and value to me personally, but at 
this moment I am all warm with en- 
thusiasm from having just read the March 
80 issue, arrived this morning, containing 
such articles as ‘Rebirth of Unitarianism” 
of William Yerington, your own editorial 
on “Democracy Begins at Home,’ the 
moving greeting to Mrs..Sharp in Prague, 
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etc. Since these are only a few instances 
of such reactions, you see I must have The 
Register. I cannot pretend to a consist- 
ently faithful reading of The Register in 
the past. My days being so full, I have 
often succumbed to the fallacious notion 
that “I didn’t have time,’”’ but I am dis- 
covering that this is one of the things for 
which I cannot afford not to “take the 
time,”’ and I want to take advantage of 
this opportunity to thank the editor. 
Laura Huxtable Porter. 
Belmont, Mass. 


Re “Poetry and Devotion” 


To the Editor: 

The series on “Poetry and Devotion” 
brings considerable pleasure. Unfamiliar 
poets and interpretations have been 
brought to our attention, and the articles 
excite admiration and praise. 

David B. Alpert. 

Temple Emanuel, Lawrence, Mass. 


A Plea for the 
Open Mind 


To the Editor: 

As one of your subscribers for many 
years as well as one of your readers for still 
more years, I anticipated replies in your 
columns to Mr. Yoder’s article on March 2. 
Nor was I disappointed. 

Having fought my way out from “or- 
thodoxy”’ into Unitarianism and Uni- 
versalism as well, a fellow feeling arises 
toward Mr. Yoder who had a similar ex- 
perience. After thirty-five years from the 
time when, on a March or April day, the 
latter part of March or the first part of 
April, I had just completed Joseph May’s 
book on the “‘Myths and Miracles of the 
N. T.,” sitting in the study of that Con- 
gregational parsonage in Vermont, on that 
very occasion my decision was made to 
leave for a liberal church on the first 
opportunity. 

Now what? A letter is written by a 
minister of one of our Unitarian churches 
which starts a discussion, one subscriber 
threatening to “stop her paper’? because 
of the ideas advanced in said communi- 
cation regarding Jesus of Nazareth, etc. 

Well, only my personal reaction can be 
stated at this point. Is our Unitarian fel- 
lowship, or our Universalist, wide enough 
to provide for all points of view from 
“Tight” to “left,” or not? What if Mr. 
Yoder’s views do differ from the views of 
others in our fellowship? Why blame the 
poor editor, also, for admitting to his 
columns a communication that may not 
please the views of some reader? 

For myself I enjoy reading our Register, 
Leader and Unity, all the more by reason 
of the diverse viewpoints from different 


writers. In closing I will remark how to 
my mind these expressions of displeasure 
by some men and women who object to 
what some other man or woman writes for 
your columns exhibit what may be called 
a “closed mind” instead of a mind open 
and unafraid as one might express the dif- 
ference. 
George L. Mason. 
Orange, Mass. 


Nobody Denies that the 
D. A. R. Has Done Good 


To the Editor: 

Having read your editorial and an item 
copied from what I suppose to be a paper 
for Negroes, in regard to Marian Anderson 
not being able to get the D. A. R. Con- 
stitution Hall for her concert recently, it 
has occurred to me that possibly, since 
your organ is supposed to be ‘‘liberal,’’ 
you might be interested to read the en- 
closed newspaper clipping and learn some- 
thing of the work which the D. A. R. does 
—not excluding help for Negroes. 

I am not a member of this society but 
believe in fair play. 

Emma C. Rust. 

East Cleveland, O. 


(Our correspondent accompanies her 
letter by a long list of worthy philan- 
thropic enterprises of the D. A. R., some of 
them being directed to aid Negroes. But 
unfortunately those good deeds do not 
cancel out the bad deed which has been so. 
widely criticized. After all, philanthropy, 
if you have the money, is the easiest of the 
virtues, especially when it is done by 
agents. It may even be a spiritual drug 
which gives a feeling of ethical well being. 
But to welcome the growing strength of 
underprivileged groups, to aid them in 
reaching a place where they will not need 
our philanthropy, is something else again. 
And to live up to the idea of our founders 
that there should be no legal discrimina- 
tions between citizens and the imple- 
mentations of that idea in the amendments 
to the constitution is a real spiritual 
achievement. Handouts, even on a large 
scale, are not a substitute for justice —Ed.) 


Personals 


Mrs. Henry Clark, wife of the minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Sioux City, 
Ia., passed away on March 28, after an ill- 
ness lasting ten weeks. 


Miss Frances Whitney, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Whitney of 
Quincy, Mass., was married to Kenneth 
Franklin Tripp on April 1. 

Rev. Joseph T. Salek, minister of the 
Flatbush Unitarian church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has tendered his resignation, ef- 
fective July 1. 
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We Have Not Heard the Last 
of the Spanish Civil War 


The writer, his brother David Jones, and 
other members of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, may be addressed care of Friends 
of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 12 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. (Ken. 2788) by 
churches or other groups who would like to 
hear firsthand accounts of their experiences 
in Republican Spain. 

America has had a vital interest at stake 
in the Spanish civil war—far greater a 
stake than some Americans suspect. The 
fight on the Iberian peninsula has seemed 
quite remote to those of us in the U.S. A.; 
but its consequences are closer than we 
think. Its result will touch us very shortly 
and very concretely in the very near future. 

There were some Americans—pitifully 
few in number—who realized the threat to 
democracy in Spain and were willing to do 
something about it. These men knew that 
the only way to preserve democracy was 
to fight to save it—to save it against the 
onslaught of nations who would risk all in 
order to gain power. 

The Spanish people were long-suffering, 
but they can never forgive the people who 
kept them in bondage. The aristocracy of 
Spain, the landowners, who never worked 
but yet enjoyed the fruit of the sweat of 
the great mass of the people, were aware 
that one of the best ways to keep these 
people under control was to have a re- 
pressive military force. So they saw to it 
that their sons went into the army and 
into the leadership of the state police, 
known as the “Guardia Civil.”” Before 
the outbreak of hostilities in July of 
1936, the republic of Spain had close to 
250 generals. Picture a country with a 
small standing army of only twenty-five 
thousand, a country which had engaged in 
no war since 1898 when it fought with the 
United States for a short time, that had 
250 generals—far more than military 
countries like France, England and Ger- 
many. ‘There was one officer for every 
seven men in this army, for the army was 
used against the people to keep them in 
subjection; not as a threat against the 
foreign nations that encircled it. 

The hand of Italy and Germany is 
well seen in this outbreak against the 
people. The Nazi “Gestapo”: organized 
the rebellion which broke out on the same 
day in eighteen different cities. A people, 
unarmed and unused to warfare, were no 
match against a well-directed bullet. The 
Internationals who came from more than 
forty different countries showed the Span- 
ish people how one resists the force of 
might. More than any other contribution 
that these men made to the cause of the 
Spanish people was this lesson of organiza- 
tion and discipline that they brought with 
them from all over the world. They were 
no braver than the men of Spain, but they 
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Sheldon S. Jones 


were willing to take orders and to follow 
them out. The Internationals were never 
a large part of the fighting force of the 
republic, never more than five percent of 
the army, but they instilled a feeling of 
solidarity in this people who had been 
deserted by every nation of the world. 
Democracies like England, France and the 
U. S. A. adopted measures of “noninter- 
vention” which aided those countries which 
were plundering this land of vast unused re- 
sources. 

President Roosevelt recognized this 
fallacy of ‘‘nonintervention.” In _ his 
opening speech to Congress this year he 
said, ‘‘We have learned that when we de- 
liberately try to legislate neutrality, our 
neutrality laws may operate unevenly and 
unfairly—may actually give aid to an 
aggressor and deny it to the victim. The 
instinct of self-preservation should warn us 
that we ought not to let that happen any 
more.” 

The Americans who went to aid the 
Spanish people in their fight against ag- 
gressors and reaction knew this “‘instinct 
of self-preservation’”’ more than we give 
them credit for. Farsighted beyond their 
years, these 3,800 young fighters for de- 
mocracy were aware of just what a fascist 
Spain would mean. America is not as 
detached from the affairs of the world be- 
cause of the two oceans that separate it 
from Berlin and Tokyo. Both of these 
latter nations have keen designs on South 
America and on the ties which bind us with 
the southern democracies. With Franco 
cooperating with Berlin and Rome, the 
mother country of Latin America will play 
a great role in winning them over to the 
fascist orbit. 

America is not so apart from the scheme 
of things as some of our economists would 
have us believe. President Roosevelt has 
not been the ‘‘war-monger’” that Hitler 
has declared him. By strengthening this 
country and giving the other two great 
democracies, England and France, the 
opportunity to buy military supplies in this 
country, he has shown that the policy of 
constant appeasement to the fascist na- 
tions can be checked. 

The Americans who went to Spain and 
served in the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
were the forerunners of many in this coun- 
try who now see just what must be done to 
resist aggression. To the Spanish people 
they represented this country with all its 
ideals of democracy and liberty. The 
Spanish constitution, which at this writing 
seems close to being abrogated by Franco, 
thanks to the subtle aid of England and 
France in recognizing the insurgent regime, 
was patterned almost directly on the docu- 
ment which has stood for everything worth- 
while in America for over 150 years. Free- 


dom of speech, freedom of religion, com- 
plete separation of church and state, all 
those things which we here in America 
espouse, have gone by the board and have 
been voided by guns, and Italian cannon 
and bombs from German planes. 

And so the Americans who fought in 
Spain have come home, many of them 
wounded and maimed. Fighters for lib- 
erty and democracy, two thirds of their 
number buried under olive trees in Spanish 
hills, these men who braved the wrath 
of bombs and machine guns, who evaded 
border guards and country frontiers to do 
what they felt was their bounden duty for 
freedom, have now come to be regarded as 
symbols of our great American tradition 
of democracy. 


Dan H. Fenn 


Goes to England 


Rev. and Mrs. Dan H. Fenn of Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., will sail from New York, 
April 21, on the ‘‘Queen Mary”’ for Eng- 
land, where Mr. Fenn will preach for 
three months at the Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
London, sailing for home on September 13. 
This marks the first of what it is hoped 
will be a long series of annual exchanges 
between Unitarian ministers in England 
and America. The plan has the coopera- 
tion of denominational officials in both 
countries. Mr. Fenn was appointed ex- 
change minister for 1939 by the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, upon recommendation of the 
pulpit exchange committee, consisting of 
Rev. J. Harry Hooper, Dr. Abbot Peter- 
son, and Dr. Owen W. Eames. 

Rev. Charles Moore Wright, M. A., of 
London, the other party to the exchange, 
reaches Boston with Mrs. Wright on the 
“Scythia,” April 23. While here, in addi- 
tion to occupying his regular pulpit, he 
will preach at several Boston churches 
and will fill other speaking engagements. 
Mr. Wright was graduated from Manches- 
ter College, Oxford, in 1905, and has 
served as secretary of the English Unita- 
rian National Conference. He has held 
pastorates in Manchester, Mansfield and 
Liverpool, serving the Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
Hampstead, since 1929. 

Mr. Fenn has been minister at the 
Chestnut Hill church since 1931, having 
held previous pastorates at Augusta, Me., 
and Taunton, Mass. He was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1919, receiving 
an A. M. degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1920, and an S. T. B. degree 
from Harvard Divinity School in 1922. 
Since 1933 he has been lecturer on religious 
education at Harvard Divinity School. 
Mrs. Fenn is president of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Wives Association, and was 
graduated magna cum laude from Radcliffe 
College in 1920. Previous to her marriage, 
she served as parish assistant in Uni- 
tarian churches in Portland, Me., and 
Dorchester, Mass, 


Liberal Youth Conference 


The big Liberal Youth rally, held at the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, March 26, was attended by over 


| two hundred young people from all sec- 


tions of Greater Boston, members of the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Young People’s Christian Union. This 
was the first meeting sponsored by the 
American Committee of the International 
Religious Fellowship. ‘Czechoslovakia’ 
was the subject of the conference. 

William E. Gardner, executive secretary 
of the Young People’s Christian Union 
of the Universalist church, opened the 
meeting at 4.80 following a half hour of 
registration under the direction of Miss 
Marjorie P. Upton. Mr. Gradner intro- 
duced Miss Nancy Atherton, who presided 
as chairman. After a brief welcome, the 
chairman presented Dr. Ivan Getting, a 
native of Czechoslovakia, who at the pres- 
ent time is connected with the department 
of civics at Harvard University. 

Dr. Getting was educated in Czecho- 
slovakia and his father was associated with 
President Masaryk in freeing Czechoslo- 
vakia and worked with President Eduard 
Benes more recently. Dr. Getting gave an 
excellent background for the subject of 
the rally, taking the history of the Czechs 
up to the latest occurrences in that terri- 
tory which was absorbed by Germany on 
March 15. In his talk he pointed out that 
Germany, prior to 1870, existed as sep- 
arate states, but that the Czechs had an 
organized country many years earlier. 

Bringing his talk up to the present oc- 
currences, he spoke of the Munich agree- 
ment, likening it to a trial, but called two 
of the four judges biased, and the other 
two of questionable character. He called 
attention to the fact that Czechoslovakia 
was not represented and did not know its 
fate until some time after the decision was 
made. Healso pointed out that the seizure 
of this territory had been scheduled several 
months previously, but the arming of the 
Czech border had prevented Hitler from 
moving in when he had planned. Dr. 
Getting said that the call to arms was 
answered by several hundred thousand 
men who were not within the ages called 
to the colors, so anxious were they to de- 
fend their country. 

To Dr. Robert C. Dexter was given the 
task of presenting the situation resulting 
from the present-day crisis. As director of 
the department of social relations of the 
American Unitarian Association he visited 
Czechoslovakia during the days immedi- 
ately following the annexation of the Sude- 
ten area, to investigate the refugee situation. 

Beginning his talk by telling of the Uni- 
tarian minister in Prague, Dr. Norbert F. 
Capek, the speaker showed the seriousness 
of the present situation by saying that Mrs. 
Capek, who at that hour was being given 
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a reception at 25 Beacon Street, did not 
know whether her husband was living, 
whether he was in a concentration camp 
or whether he was permitted to go free, 
but, added Dr. Dexter, ‘‘we do know that 
he is in danger.” ‘‘Every liberal leader is 
in danger,” he said, as he explained that 
freedom of speech was a thing of the past 
in that country. 

Dr. Dexter expressed his opinion that 
one of the main reasons Hitler seized 
Czechoslovakia was because of the money 
which the Czechs controlled. Discussing 
the attitude of various people toward the 
present situation he quoted Artemus Ward, 
when that famous humorist said, “This 
cruel and bloody war must be stopped 
even if it takes every drop of blood in my 
wife’s relatives’ veins,’’ and paraphrased it 
to read, “It seems to me that we in Amer- 
ica believe that this Hitler must be stopped 
even if it takes every Englishman’s and 
every Frenchman’s life.” 

Dr. Dexter told his listeners that they 
could help as individuals by changing the 
“miserable neutrality act, so that it will 
put our country in cooperation with the 
countries of the world that are going to 
maintain the democracies of the world.” 

A brief chapel service at 6 o’clock was 
followed by supper which was served under 
the direction of the Arlington Street group. 

At the conclusion of the supper, Rev. 
Jeffrey W. Campbell, president of the 
I. R. F., was introduced. 

“America is beginning to awaken to the 
fact that we have a sense of interest in what 
happens to the people on the other side of 
the water,” he said, and then asked what 
the groups could do with the facts which 
had been brought out at the meeting. He 
urged some straightforward thinking on 
the part of all the groups, and also action, 
stressing the need to do things rather than 
wait and lose interest. 

Discussing what can be done, Mr. 
Campbell told of the establishing of ma- 
chinery whereby the American people can 
learn to know people of other nations. 
He spoke of the foreign correspondence 
department of the I. R. F. conducted by 
Elizabeth Hapgood and said that although 
all cannot go to the conferences, they can 
become acquainted with the people of 
other nations by means of letter writing. 

Calling the I. R. F. the only machinery 
available for better understanding, he 
praised it for what it has done with its 
facilities. He called the organization a 
bona fide representative of eleven nations 
with liberal youth from twenty-seven dif- 
ferent countries as associate members. 
He visualized a world-wide fellowship as 
the result of this association and told of 
the value in having a strong membership in 
America to support the work for inter- 
national understanding. 


General Conference 
Tour Registrations 


With the issuing of the folder, “Tours 
and Detours to the General Conference,’ 
registrations have begun to come in from 
many sections of the country. Delegates 
from Montreal, several from New England, 
New York and Washington have already, 
at this early date, made their reservations 
for the grand tour. 

A group will start from Boston on Au- 
gust 10 and will join the grand tour party 
in Chicago on August 11. From there the 
tour will continue west to Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Bryce, Zion and Grand Canyon 
national parks, and Los Angeles and the 
Yosemite Valley to San Francisco. Ample 
time will be reserved for visiting the World 
Exposition in San Francisco. 

The conference program itself will begin 
on Thursday, August 24, with a luncheon 
meeting and address by the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. One of the most im- 
portant events of the conference will be a 
large public meeting in the Hall of Re- 
ligion on Treasure Island on Thursday 
evening, at which Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
minister of the Community Church in 
New York, will give the principal address. 
The program committee of the Pacific 
Coast Conference has already made plans 
for a chorus of over one hundred voices 
for this meeting. 

One of the most interesting tours to San 
Francisco is that planned under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert C. Dexter, director of 
the department of social relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, for the 
purpose of studying labor and industrial 
conditions in the United States. This 
party will leave New York on July 30 and 
visit Washington, where conferences will 
be held with government officials, and 
Pittsburgh, to study the steel industry and 
interview labor union leaders. Stopovers 
will be made in Akron and Detroit to ob- 
tain first-hand information concerning the 
rubber and automobile industries. 

From Detroit the party will go to Chi- 
cago, and from there north to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, where a special study will be 
made of those great mill centers. In North 
Dakota a stopover will be made for a study 
of the highly developed farm cooperative 
program. 

One of the most interesting points on this 
itinerary will be a visit to the Grand Coulee 
Dam en route to Seattle. This party will 
arrive in San Francisco on August 22. 
Membership in the seminar will be limited 
and applications should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 

Persons wishing information concerning 
the General Conference or any of the tours 
should apply to Dr. Everett M. Baker, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or to Theo- 
dore Eliot, manager of the travel depart- 
ment of Peabody and Lane, Inc., 110 
State Street, Boston. 
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Securing Efficiency for the Church 


and for the Minister 


A churchmanship dinner for the trustees 
and ministers of the churches of the Metro- 
politan Conference was held in New York 
at the Hotel Collingwood, Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 21. Ninety-six people at- 
tended, representing twenty churches. 

The speakers of the evening were George 
G. Davis, director of the department of 
Unitarian extension and church mainte- 
nance, and President Frederick May Eliot 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Rev. George G. Howard, president of the 
Metropolitan Conference, opened the meet- 
ing and called the roll of church delega- 
tions. He introduced Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
regional director for the Middle Atlantic 
states, who presided. After the addresses 
were given, discussion was held. 

Mr. Davis spoke on ‘‘The Problems of 
Churchmanship” and used as the basis of 
his address the elements of a model church 
constitution. Discussing the statement of 
purpose he emphasized the importance of 
careful study in order that the statement 
should be truly representative of the aims 
and viewpoints of the members. He ad- 
vised that the month but not the exact 
date be set for annual meetings. Rotation 
of trustees was strongly urged, and specific, 
limited, delegation of powers to trustees 
and officials was recommended. It was ad- 
vised that investment of church funds be 
handled by experts even though they 
should not be members of the church. A 
church council composed of officials of the 
various church societies was suggested as 
a means of aiding the general work and as 
a practical method of cooperation between 
church leaders and the minister. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that the minister 
should always be selected by the congrega- 
tion and that the salary obligations should 
be clearly stated. The minister should 
have charge of the religious meetings and 
it should be clearly understood what his 
functions were. 

The every member canvass was urged 
as the only satisfactory means of insuring 
financial support for the church. It should 
be conducted by personal visitation, each 
visitor having a comparatively small num- 
ber of families on his list. Visitors should 
take membership application cards with 
them and talk with those visited with re- 
gard to the church, noting always and re- 
porting on constructive ideas or criticisms. 
Asking for money should not be consid- 
ered an unpleasant task if one is convinced 
of the worth of the church. 

Dr. Eliot’s subject was “The Impor- 
tance of Lay Leadership.” He spoke of 
his own pride in the lay members of the 
staff of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and in the large lay representation on 
committees and boards of the Association. 
Unitarian control, he said, should be in the 
hands of the general layman so that the 
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danger of over-specialization might be 
avoided. The abler the minister is in his 
own specialized field, the greater is the 
need for a well developed lay leadership. 
The ultimate authority must stay with the 
“changing” board of trustees. 

Dr. Eliot offered the interesting point 
that trustees should feel a responsibility to 
“make their minister.”” They should see 
that he has a sense of complete freedom in 
the pulpit, but the minister should be 
given the feeling that he is more than a 
voice in the wilderness, more than an in- 
dividual. He is the voice of the life of the 
parish. The trustees should take it upon 
themselves to give their minister a widen- 
ing experience of life. They should provide 
mental and spiritual “agitation” that en- 
larges practical experience. 

Every church, Dr. Eliot said, should 
start with the consideration of how much 
salary the minister needs to do the kind 
of work needed and see how nearly this 
can be approached, rather than figure the 
operating expenses and then see how much 
is left for the minister. 

At the close of this discussion, it was 
urged by Mr. DeWitt that the meeting be 
thought of not only in terms of its value 
on the one occasion but in terms of its 
possibilities for the future. He emphasized 
the need for such a meeting every year 
and mentioned that plans for a larger one 
would be made next year. 


A Suggestion to 
Liberal American Youth 


Would you like to go abroad? If you 
would, you may be interested to learn 
what I think is the best way to get to know 
a country and become acquainted with 
its people. 

The I. R. F., formerly L. I. B., held its 
conference last summer in Leersum, 
Holland, where it was decided that, in 
order to promote international under- 
standing, we must be more active, and do 
something to help young people to travel, 
and make friends with people of other 
nations. 

The only way for this is the Interna- 
tional Exchange. The rules of the Ex- 
change were published in the I. R. F. 
quarterly, issued in November 1938, but 
for the sake of those who had no chance to 
read it I shall repeat them. 

1. The applicant should say what coun- 
try and city he wishes to visit, whether he 
intends to study, length of his stay. This 
ought to be accompanied by references 
from his minister and the secretary of his 
member group, as well as by a photograph 
of himself and a short description of him- 
self and his youth work. 


2. He will carry a short correspondence 
with his expected changee. 

8. In the exchange of homes each will be- 
come a foster child in the home of the other. 
The success of the exchange will depend 
upon the good sense and the character of 
all involved. 

4. Each family will be responsible for 
board and room only for its foster child, 
but the very nature of the relationship will 
imply many extras, including affection. 
Each family will treat its charge as it ex- 
pects and wishes its own child to be 
treated. 

5. There will be a fee of approximately 
one dollar to cover correspondence. 

The conference has appointed me execu- 
tive chairman of the exchange committee, 
with the hope that, through my acquaint- 
ances in England, America, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Transyl- 
vania we shall be able to arrange a few 
exchanges during this year. 

Here is an opportunity to take our little 
share in the international work. Should 
we shut our homes and doors before it? 

All applications should be sent to my 
address not later than the first of May. 


Vilma J. Szantho, 
Sft. Gheorghe. 
. Str. Cantemir No. 11. 
Jud. Treiscaune. 
Roumania. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 to the'church’ and ceroy 1939 


COX SONS:& VINING, inc. 


131 EAST. 23r0. STREET. NEW YORK 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


How can our Unitarian Churches contribute 


to the Cultural Life and Democratic 
Institutions of our free America ? 


THE ANSWER 


In no area of American life are our ideals more needed than in 
the colleges and universities. Students want a reasonable reli- 


gion consistent with their modern scientific training. 


Your Association needs for more effective work in 


Churches in College Centers in America at least 


$10,000.00 


The truth of free religion shall inspire 
the youth of America 


MAKE YOUR CONTRIBUTION 


through your local church or if without church affiliation make checks payable to 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
and mail them to PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ibili e 
Irresponsibilities 
Would You Call That Going By Faith 


or Merely an Instrumental 
Point of View? 


A lady who taught in a large city high 
school once met a former pupil whom she 
had not seen since the girl’s graduation, 
several years before. They stopped for 
a few moments’ conversation and as they 
turned to go their several ways the younger 
woman remarked casually, ‘Did you 
know? I’m married.” “No, are you?” 
said the teacher, slightly taken off her 
guard. ‘How do you like it?” ‘Why, I 
like it very much,” was the cool reply. 
“TI didn’t know whether I should or not, 
but I find I do.”’—Relayed by M. H. B. 


It May Be Amazing But Is it Infor- 
mation? 


The jacket of ‘‘Rare Bible Stories” by 
René Bache, edited by Violet Biddle 
(Dorrance), informs us that “Few people 
know that Jesus had four brothers and two 
sisters, or that Ahasuerus, the wandering 
Jew, was seen in Italy as late as 1910, and 
is supposed to be still wandering the 
earth. The book is full of just such amaz- 
ing information.” 

Well, it’s not going to amaze us, for we 
have already dropped the book and re- 
turned to our work. 


Ordination in the Good Old Days 


The following appeared in The Boston 
Evening Post for January 10, 1774: 

“Uxbridge, Jan. 5, 1774—-We would 
inform our Neighboring Towns, that we 
expect by Leave of Providence to have an 
Ordination here on the 27th of this In- 
stant Jan: and we being a wealthy People, 
intend to treat them well, all free of Cost, 
and shall be glad to serve them.—A 
Parishioner.”—E. A. D. 


To Star Island—with Song 


Early in March the Bangor, Me., Y. P. 
R. U. held a “box party” in the parish 
house for the purpose of raising funds to be 
used toward the expenses of delegates to 
Star Island. 

The affair was most successful and the 
delegates will be sent, who may be called 
upon to sing the original song printed be- 
low: 

(Tune—Jingle Bells) 
O’er the waves we go, to the Isles of Shoals; 
Where the sea is blue, and the old surf rolls. 
Lib’ral faith our aim, knowing it is right; 
Believing in a brave new world 
with all our faith and might. 


Chorus: 


Sail away, sail away, o’er the shining bay, 

Oh what fun to sail away, for a week of 
work and play! 

Sail away, sail away, o’er the shining bay, 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and peo a - 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Oh what fun to sail away, for a week of 
work and play. 


Grand things we shall hear, from men and 
women great, 

Who preach and teach the truth, with faith 
in Church and State. 

Seeing dear old friends, making others new; 

How grand it is to represent 
our own Y. P. R. U. 


Chorus 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. Di 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“Selling” Unitarianism 


First of the General Purposes under which the 
Laymen’s League was founded twenty years ago: 


“To spread the knowledge of Liberal Religion 
through the spoken and written word ...* .” 

Among the forty booklets and tracts peeebed Iby 
the Laymen’s League are: “ Finding a Faith to Live 
By”; “Are You a Unitarian Without Knowing It ?”; 
“Who Are These Unitarians ?”; “ The Liberal Church 
of the Future”; “Beginning the Day”; “ Joining a 
Unitarian Church — Some Objections Considered.” 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Rev. Irving W. Stultz, of Concord, N. H., will preach. 

Church school at 9.45a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schoo} 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, 
April 18, 20 and 21, Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
The Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
There will be no Wednesday vesper on April 19, 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


